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BRIEF MENTION. 

In a prelection entitled Die Enistehung der griechischen Literatursprachen 
(Leipzig, Weigel, 1890) Prof. Eduard Zarncke has emphasized the difference 
between the literary and the spoken language of Greece — a difference which is 
denied by some and restricted within narrow limits by others. It will be seen 
by this statement of the theme that Zarncke comes into sharp collision with 
those who would restore the local dialect to such masters of lyric poetry as 
Pindar, and in restoring the local dialect destroy the peace of mind of the 
unfortunate editors who have seen in the iridescence of Pindar's language an 
especial charm. Why a mixed dialect, a poetic dialect, should be impossible for 
Greece in view of all that we know in regard to modern dialects, in view of 
all that we know and feel as to our own composite language, in which we con- 
sciously use antiquated and obsolescent words and forms for the purpose of 
producing a special artistic effect — that- is a matter which will probably con- 
tinue to be a puzzle to the older generation of philologians ; and it is a comfort 
in the midst of our bewilderment to learn that there is so much to be said in 
favor of the traditional view. That this literary language is not a purely arti- 
ficial language, that it grows and is not made, that it has its organic limits as 
well as an organic origin, is most true, but the whole matter is one of extreme 
delicacy, and is not to be settled by the assumption of arbitrary variation on 
the one hand, or of mechanical fieTaypaijiri on the other. 



It is possible to look upon Plato simply as a great artist, and those who 
regard a philosopher as a poete manque will dwell with especial pleasure on 
those of Plato's dialogues in which the master has attained the greatest per- 
fection of form. And yet, whoever takes Plato in hand for the purpose of 
making an edition of this or that dialogue, if he neglects the form in the 
Timaeus or the matter in the Symposium, will wake up to find that he has not 
been just, I will not say to the ideal conditions of his task, but to any decent 
conception of it. A teacher, aware of his own limitations in either direction, 
may satisfy his conscience by referring his pupils to works from which they 
may get the light that is denied him, but an editor has no woe upon him to edit 
as the teacher has to teach, and while no one can object to Mr. Warren's 
talking in a familiar and not altogether uninstructive way to his students at 
Magdalen, and waiving questions now of language, now of thought, every one 
who has to deal seriously with Plato must object to the perpetuation of that 
leisurely chat in an edition of the Republic of Plato, Books /-F (London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1888). Bows to the right of him, bows to the 
left of him, compliments in season and out of season to Dr. Jowett, friendly 
salutations to Mr. Mahaffy, all manner of personal courtesies, all manner of 
irrelevancies and lecture-room ' skits,' these are things that those who are 
not hanging on the words of the President of St. Mary Magdalen could well 
dispense with. ' We do not care to be told,' to quote the admirable language 
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of a Saturday Reviewer a propos of American divagations, ' we do not care 
to be told ' about a ' fine, fruity comment ' of Muretus, we resent having a long 
extract from Boswell's Johnson lugged in for the sake of an utterly useless 
parallel with Itl "Kiyuv avrbv eKivow (329 D), and we could readily give up some 
of the President's picturesque English in exchange for less picturesque Greek 
accentuation. But as we are to have a serious edition of the Republic before 
long, it is hardly worth while to go minutely through a book which is almost 
confessedly a stop-gap, in order to point out its many carelessnesses and flip- 
pancies. And yet ' one Aristoxenus' (p. xxvii) is good. Who would dream 
that * one Aristoxenus' is the great Aristoxenus of Tarentum, to whose theories 
of art Westphal has consecrated an entire volume ? And one specimen of 
literary ' kowtowing ' may be cited as an illustration of the excessive reverence 
paid to great names — a failing in which Mr. Warren has only too much com- 
pany. '"Conduct," Mr. Warren remarks (p. xxvi), 'as we now all know, "is 
three-fourths of life." ' ' As we now all know ' — and so this text from the gospel 
according to Matthew Arnold is gravely cited, as if the world had waited for 
the advent of Mr. Matthew Arnold to be told that /3tof is /3tof ! Every time 
that sentence is quoted I think of Mr. Arnold as the unjust steward who said 
' Take thy bill and write fourscore ' save five. 



Dr. Albert Jahn, the venerable explorer of patristic literature, has given in 
his Dionysiaca (Altona u. Leipzig, Roher, i88g) another proof of the way in 
which Christian Greek literature is interpenetrated by Platonic diction and 
Platonic thought. In this ' Platonic anthology from Dionysius the so-called 
Areopagite ' he has shown — in reinforcement of his previous studies — that no 
proper appreciation of the religious literature of that period is possible without 
constant reference to Plato, and the student of Christianity as well as the 
student of Plato will find much that is suggestive in Dr. Jahn's researches. 



CORRECTION. 

In the last number of the Journal (X 4, Whole No. 40), p. 467, 1. 14, for 
vv(jTakoyep6vT(j>v read wBTaXoyepdvTmv ; p. 468, 1. 3, for vuvitTmi read vavriXoi. 



